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BIOGRAPHY. | When we see those on whose heads “the || rity, after a life of toil and danger—whose 
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History although it be “philosophy teach- 
ing by example,” is too often that stern’ 
cold and heartless philosophy whose pre- 
cepts are so repulsive to our feelings,—on 
which they exert a benumbing influence—' 
that we are glad to escape from its end- 
less details of crimes and miseries, and seek 
for relief in the pleasanter works of Poetry,’ 
and fiction. By these, on the other hand 
the judgment is liable to be enervated and 
led astray, and the mind unfitted for that, 
career of life which lies before us. To. 
combine the usefulness of the one with the’ 
amusement afforded by the other, is the, 


province of Biography; and in proportion | wish that our old age may be like theirs) 
as it effects this, it is to be considered as | honourable and amiable; that when towards 


accomplishing the end for which it is 


designed. The Biography of the wise and) our past career, we may see it’s different | 
good,particularly those of our own country,|| eras marked by active exertions in the | 
whose examples we have seen in part, is | cause of virtue, and by benefits conferred | 


likely to be most useful to us, because the 


events of their lives more nearly resem-| of our life be peaceful and happy, and the, 


'| hand of time has scattered it’s snows,” but|/ history will be particularly useful to us 
|whose hearts have never yielded to it’s 





ei 4 If it declare, 
chatting. infimence ; wae come me warm || How they have borne the load ourselves are 
and benevolent feelings of early life, with a 

: : oomed to bear. 
the wisdom acquired by long years of ex- 
perience,——which must have acquainted] ‘We hope in our progress, tobe able to 
them with the vast amount of folly, crime||give to the public, a series of the lives of 
and misery in existence, & which instead of those to whom the citizens of the west are 
producing misdnthropy and disgast have only | indebted for many of the blessings they en- 
excited their endeavours to repress those || joy; who by becoming the Pioneers of the 
crimes, and alleviate those miseries,—when || wilderness became the benefactors of the 
we see such men, the sentiments inspir-|| present inhabitants of land in which we 
,ed by the contemplation of their charac-|/dweéll. That a most lively interest will be 
ters are such as exalt our nature and lay a|/felt in allthat concerns the particular part 
| foundation for our future usefulness. They||of the country where we are situated, is a 
take from us the dread inspired by the in-|| matter of course, and many circumstances 








firmities and privations of old age, and con- 
fer upon it, an attraction and a charm be- 
yond the power of youth, with all it’s graces 
and all its enjoyments. They lead us to 


possess an interest, when connected with 
things familiar to our observation, that they 
would rot have, if connected with the lives 
of men much more eminent and distinguish- 





ed, but who lived in a distant age ora for- 
prs land. Tho’ our judgments may be 
the close of a long life, we look back upon | likely to be swayed by the partialities of 
friendship or kindred, yet on the other 
hand our knowledge is likely to be more ac- 
curate, and the characteristics peculiar to 
on our fellow men. Then will the evening||the early settlers of our country may be 
more easily caught and embodied, a circum- 


ble those which we are déstined to en. »un-|| prospect of it’s speedy termination will be||stance worthy of consideration more for the 


ter, and the virtues they have displayed 
are most like those which will be required | 


|like the gleams of the sun from behind the||sake of those who are to succeed us, than 


dark and lowering clouds that surround us,||of the present generation. It cannot be 


from us. We are also enabled to understand || displaying the green and lovely fields of our||supposed that there are any of the early 
their characters more fully, to judge more | native land—to which we are fast approach-||settlers of this country, whose lives are bar- 


correctly respecting the di 
overcome, and the motives, by which they 
were governed. 

A knowledge of the motives which in- 
fluence the actions of men, is the most diffi- 
eult to acquire, and it is the most instructive 
tous when known. In the case of most men 
whose lives have been spent in activity, and| 


who, during their course, have had the at-|ford more useful lessons for contempla-. 


Ities they have | ing—glowing with renovated beauty from|ren of incident, but there may be those 


the storm that has so long kept us from it’s | whose vices form the reason for the variety 
shores, and shattered our weary bark on (of their lives—of these, let the memory 
the ocean of life. perish. We wish rather to exhibit examples 

Our country affords us many examples’ that deserve to be followed, than such as 


of men, who altho’ their station was not | Can only be displayed, to be avoided. * 


so exalted, as to fix the attention of the} Wesolicit from those who are able to give 
publick upon their actions, would yet af-|us aidin this undertaking such communica- 


tfins as they may have it in their power to 


tention of the publick fixed upon them, we | tion, than many in higher stations and 


require a knowledge of them in old age, and, 


whose achievments were more brilliant. 


after they have in gome measure retired’ And it is a duty we owe to them, to our- 


from publick view; in order to form a sat- 
isfactory judgment respecting the motives 
which governed their lives. Our country 


has produced, and still retains many, whose | Country has seen the termination of many | 


old age,—altho’ spent in retirement and 


make, whether in relation to a part or the 
whole of the lives of those whose memory 
it is our duty to preserve, and we shall es- 


selves and to posterity, to preserve their'|teem it a favour to be informed of any sour- 
|| memory beyond the lives of those who have } ces of information within our own reach that 
witnessed their virtues. The Western’ may afford us assistance in our task. There 
are doubtless many circumstances worthy of 


a life which has been distinguished by ex-'|notice, only in the memories of some with 


ebserved by few,—afford examples more. traordinary vicissitudes and trials, by the || whom they will die, unless some pains 


impressive than all the exertions of their 
talents, or their most striking actions, during 
‘the early and active part of their lives. 


display of firmness and courage in bearing 
up against misfortune and contented resig- 
nation to anold age of poverty and obscu- 
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be taken to embody them in a more per- 
manent form. 
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“Come before his presence with sing- 


ing.” Psalm C. 2. 


Sucn was the exhortation of the writer 
of this Psalm. “Come before the presence 
of God with singing, that is, worship him 
by singing praise to him.” Let songs of 
praise constitute a part of your worship. 

Agreeably to this exhortation of the psal- 
mist, the singing of praise to God, has 
from time immemorial, constituted a part 
of divine worship. All denominations of 
worshippers with very few exception, have 
incorporated it with their religious exercises. 
it has always been regarded as composing 
an important department of both natural 
and revealed religion. 

With regard to music abstractly viewed, 
it may be considered as nearly coeval with 
the human family. Previous to the inven- 
tion of letters, the history of remarkable 
transactions was transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another, by tradition, and rhyme 
and song, were found to furnish very essen- 
tial aid to memory. 

In the book of Genesis, we have the first 
uotice of stringed instruments. “Tubal, the 
sixth, from Cain was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ.” From the 
same authority, we also learn that about 
550 years after the deluge, or about 1800 
years before Christ, music, both vocal and 
instrumental, was in common use. “And 
Laban said, what hast thou done, that thou 
hast stolen away unawares to me, and car- 
ried away my daughters, as captives taken 
with the sword? Wherefore didst theu 
flee away secretly, and steal away from me 
and didst not tell me, that I might have 
sent thee away with mirth and with songs, 
with tabrel and with harp.” 

The Egyptians are said to have cultiva- 
ted music, at a very early period, and as 
there, can be little doubt of the early ci- 
vilization of the country, and of its being the 
cradle of the arts and sciences, the conjec- 
ture is not without probability. To the 
is attributed the invention of the lyre and 
flute, and several other musical instruments. 

From the Egyptians,the Greeks received, 

with the rudiments of other arts, those of 
music. It was Cadmus, an Egyptian, by 
whom most of the letters of the Greek al- 
phabet were introduced into Greece. E- 


ventually, however the Greeks excelled in 
the fine arts, the Egyptians and_all others. 
While in Egypt, painting, statuary and 
music, were not only neglected, but even 
discouraged by the laws among the Greeks, 








they were cultivated with the greatest care, | 
received the most honorable patronage and 
obtained that high perfection which the ad- 
mired relicks of antiquity indicated. The 
Greeks were always disposed to regard mu- 
sic as of the utmost importance, particularly 
in their “religious rites, their games, their 
processions and theatrical representations.” 
It has been conjectured from the long re- 
sidence of the Hebrews in Egypt, that their 
music must have originated from that coun- 
try. Be that as it may, we learn from in- 
disputable authority, that both vocal and 
instrumental music, constituted a very es- 
sential part of their religious service. And 
judging from the sublimity and excellency 
of the poetry to which it was adapted, it 
must have been of a very high aud finished 
character, without a parallel indeed in the, 
attainments of any other nation. | 
So early as the exodus of the Israelites! 


everlasting doors, and the king of glory 
shall come in.” From another quarter of 
the temple by another choir was chanted 
the interrogatory. “Who is this king of 
glory.” And then followed the response. 
“The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle.” And so alternately in- 
terrogating and answering. “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, even lift them up ye 
everlasting doors and the king of glory 
shall comein. Whois this king of glory. 
The Lord of hosts, he is this king of glory.” 
Again, both by precept and example have 
the apostles recommended the practice of 
singing Psalms and Hymns and spiritual 
songs, and it is evident that in conformity 
to the apostles recommendations in the 
assemblies of the primitive Christians, for 
social worship and mutual edification, the 
practice was adopted. As we read when 





from Egypt, we find that in commemoration 
of their miraculous deliverance from the 
hosts of Pharoah, Moses and the children 
of Israel sung a song of praise to their Great |i 
Deliverer, saying, “I will sing unto the, 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.” 


And we well know that under the Jewish 
dispensation, after the Jews had received | 
from God, that both civiland ecclesiastical 
constitution, by which as his peculiar ad 
ple they were governed, that the singing of| 
Psalms, made an important part in the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. Indeed sacred mu- 
sic at some period of their history seems to 
have been cultivated with the greatest care 
and to have been carried to the highest 
pitch of perfection. By the scriptures, we 
are informed that aselect number of sing- 
ers were appointed to that office, whose du- 
ty it was to direct and perform that part of 
worship. “Jehosaphat appointed sing- 
ers to the Lord.” Nehemiah did the same. 
Indeed that a select number of persons 
should be devoted to that department of 
worship was plainly required by God, and 
constituted an essential part of their reli- 
gious economy. 

By these select persons, the art was cul- 
tivated with great attention, and from them 
it received perpetual improvement. Judg- 
ing from the manner in which this religious 
exercise was conducted, the attention which 
was paid to it, and the taste with which it 
was performed, it must have constituted an 
highly interesting and appropriate depart- 
ment of divine worship. It seems that 
they frequently sung by response, that is, 
one company of musicians responding to 
another, each as we suppose from different 
parts of thetemple. While from one part 
of the temple, one choir would rehearse and 
sing as in the 24th Psalm. “Lift up your 


| 








heads, O ye gates; andbe ye lifted up ye 








Christ and his disciples “had sung an hymn, 
they went out into the mount of Olives.” 
Pliny in his celebrated letter to Trojan, 
| bears testimony to the same custom, affirm- 
jing that the Christians assembled before 
| day-light, to sing hymns to Christ, as to some 
God. 

The precepts of the apostles, with res- 
pect to this subject, are familiar to us— 
“speaking to yourselves,” says an apostle 
«in Psalms and Hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your hearts 
unto the Lord.” And again“Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, 
teaching and admonishing one another in 
Psalms and Hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 

It appears then that the practice of sing- 
ing praise to God as a part of worship, was 
particularly recommended by the apostles, 
and adopted by the primitive christians, and 
from several sources it seems probable, that 
in the first ages of Christianity sacred mu- 
sic was cultivated to a very considerable 
extent. 

With respeci,to the origin of the music 
adopted by tiN§ first Christians, it is the 
opinion of an author worthy of confidence, 
that itwas taken at first, rather from the 
sacred songs of the Hebrews, than from thre 
temple worship of the heathens. When 
afterward, says he, the church began to 
imitate the splendor of the Pagan worship, 
and adopted their images and processions 
we may believe she would adopt their mu- 
sic also. Of this, as Dr. Burney observes, 
the versification of the hymns received into 
the service of the church, affords an indispu- 
table proof, as it by no means:resembles that 
of the Psalms or any other Hebrew poetry. 
Examples may be found in alljthe breviaries, 
missels and antiphonies, ancient and mo- 
dern, of every form of versification prac- 
ticed by the Greek and Roman Lyric 
poets. Pudentius, a christian poet who died 
towards the end of the fourth century, was 
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author of most of the hymns of the Roman 
Breviary. About the middle of the fourth 
century, Flavianus, Bishop of Antioch, es- 
tablished a regular choir in his church, 
which he divided intotwo parts, and made 
them sing the Psalms of David alternately. 
This practice, says Theodoret, which began 
at Antioch, afterwards spread itself to the 
end of the world. This is called antipho- 
nal singing, and out of it afterwards grew 
harmony in fugue.. ® 


(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


ORIGINAL TALES, 





FROM THE PORT, FOLIO OF — 
4 YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 


THE ANTIQUARIES, IN THE WEST. 


Whose patriotism would not grow warmer, as 
old Ben Johnson says, on the plains of Marathon? 
1 began to trench the ground, to see what might 
be discovered, and the third day, Sir, we found a 
stone, which I have transported to Monkbarns, in 
order to have the sculpture taken off with plaister 
of Paris: it bears a sacrificing vessel, and the let-! 
ters A, D. L. 
violence for AGcricota Dicavitr, Linen§ Luv- 
BENS. The Antiquary. 

— 


Near the close of a pleasant afternoon, 
I wandered to the Mounp, which overlooks ‘: 
the western precincts of Cincinnati. The} 
alternations of sunshine and showers, which | 


| sages. 
L. which may stand without mach jj) Wreath of periwinkle shells, and the fins of | 


and comparing broken decayed bones; and 
each one distinguished from the rest, by a 
fanciful badge of former years. 

A wooden column rose from the centre of 
the table, supporting a marble slab, on 
which was placed one of those female 
mummies recently disentombed from a ‘Ni- 
tre cavern in Kentucky. 

The President, a grave looking old gen- 
tleman, was seated at the head of the ta- 
ble, in a huge armed chair: his shoulders 
weg decorated with a mantle of dried 
deerskin, richly ornamented with Patago- 
nian feathers, and red beads from the Gal- 
lipago Islands: a diamond ring sparkled on } 
his finger, and from his neck was suspended |, 
aminiature drawing pf Pompey’s cranium. 
On his right, upon the corner of the table, 
there were several Babylonian bricks, care- 
fully enveloped in a wrapper of mulberry 
cloth, brought from the South Sea Islands. 
On his left sat the secretary of the society, 
who ever and anon, cast a look of the most 
sober self-complacency upon the assembled 
His head was encircled with a 


one hundred new species of fish, his bosom 

was decked with a bouquet of newly discover- 

ed flowers, and the exsiccated fingers of a 

mummy, grasping a large muscle shell, on 

which was endorsed Pearis—for swine—were 

suspended from his neck by a string of wam- 
um. 





usually dance attendance on the fickle! 
month of April, had clothed that venerable ; 
pyramid in a rich carpet of velvet green,— 
and as I slowly clambered up its sides, the! 
soft beaming rays of the declining sun, which} 
gilded the irregular hillson the east; the pla-' 
cid Ohio,over whose silvery bosom the ma-| 
jestic Steam Boat rushed impetuously along ;| 
and the sunset-glow upon a thinly clouded | 
horizon, presented one of those enchanting! 
scenes that kindle up the imagination, and 
render buoyant every faculty of the mind. ! 
Whiie thoughtfully reclining upon the sum- 
tit, a thousand evanescent whims,recurring 
in a thousand fairy forms, sported in my 
imagination; and were as often put to flight 
by the reflection, that I was reposing upon 
one of the tombs of a race of fellow mor- 
tals, the last of whom had long since com- 
mingled with the dust. I continued musing 
“pon the history of frail mortality, until the 
shadows of night closed around, and I in- 
sensibly feil into a gentle slumber. 
Methought I was suddenly transported in- 
io a long gloomy hall, illuminated by a 
single taper; the walls were decorated 
with beads, and shells, and stones,—frag- 
ments of earthen ware, and copper trin- 
kets,—bones, skeletons, and ghastly mum- 
mies. .A large oaken table, covered with 
boeks and drawings, and mouldering man- 


uscripts, occupied the middle of the floor. 
A convocation of Antiquarian philosophers 


wis seated around it, engaged in reading, 


Just conferred, by your election of me to pre- 


The President, having called the meet- 
ing to order, rose slowly from his chair, and 
every eye was hastily turned upon him. 
Having bowed respectfully, he observed—_| 
“I am duly sensible gentlemen, of the honor 





side over this august assemblage; and per- 
joie me to add, that my devotion to Anti- 
| quarian science, and my laborious research- 
les among the ruins of time, ever since I 
had the honor of a seat in Congress, will, I 
trust, render the selection, one of the hap- 
piest that could have been made. We are 
assembled, gentlemen, to trace the history, 
and snatch from the tomb of oblivion, the 
invaluable relics of a once mighty peo- 
ple. We have before us afield unbounded, 
and fruitful in theemonuments of Antiquity ; 
but we should remember that the despoil- 
ing march of time, and the ruthless hand 
of civilization,are crumbling them* away: 
and, unless examined and preserved, they 
will ere long, like their unknown authors, 
be swept from the face of the earth, By 
a process of reasoning entirely new, I have 
convinced myself, that the primitive inha- 
bitants of the earth, lived upon this conti- 
nent. I feel assured indeed, that the «gar- 
den of Eden’ was within the present limits 
of Fredonia; that we are now surrounded 
by the hills of Palestine; and @:at trom the 
very region in whieh we dwell, have ema- 
nated every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 





sphere :—finally, that our success in the 
momentous investigation which we have 
undertaken, will be commensurate with our 
zeal, and that future generations will hail us 
as the brightest stars in the splendid galaxy 
of occidental sages.” 

The President again bowed profoundly, 
and amid loud plaudits, resumed his seat. 
After a moments delay, the Vice-President, 
who occupied the lower end of the table, 
and upon whose forehead there was a label, 
bearing the words, ARcH£0LOGIA AMERICA- 
Na, rose, and pausing for a considerable 
time, addressed the chair as follows:—“In 
the course of my examinations among the 
Indian Antiques, I have Mr. President, un- 
der the direction of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, fully established numberless 
interesting facts, touching this long lost na- 
tion of people, all of which I shall now 
place before this meeting. 

ist. They inhabited this country previ- 
ously to its discovery by Columbus. 

2nd. They were Roman Catholics, as 
has been proven by the discovery of the 
ashes of a Cross, suspended from the neck 
of a skeleton, disentombed at Chilicothe; 
adrawing of which I have herewith the 
honorof presenting to the society. 

3d. There were females among them, as 
may be most satisfactorily inferred from the 
number of mica looking-glasses found in the 
tumuli.” 

Here he was interrupted by a member, 
near the middle of the table, who pase and 
modestly observed,—*“I must be tted, 
Mr. President, to deny most unequivocaliy, 
‘to all the world,’ the trath ofthe last pro- 
position of the Vice-President, ‘that there 
were females among the ancient inhabr- 
tants of this region. Ihave, Sir, by alumi 
nous chain of ratiocination based upon the 
midplane cavity between facts and assump- 
tions, fully demonstrated that the architects 
of these stupendous remains, were a hardy 
set of bold male adventurers, who issued 
from the arctic polar opening, on a scientific 
expedition, about the close of the fourth 
century. That there were no females 
among these wanderers from Symmesonia, is 
evident, from the fact, that the whole race 
is now extinct.” 

The member resumed his seat, and the 
floor was immediately occupied by the little 
Secretary, who rose adjusting the wreath of 
shells and fish fins, that gracefully twined 
around his brow:—“I fully concur, Mr. 
President,” said he, “with my imgenious 
friend who has just spoken, pespecting the 
origin of the primitive inhabitants of this 
country; and my sole object in rising at 
this time, is to describe the manner in which 
they became extinct. To those, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who havg read and admitted the cor- 
rectness of my learned Essay on ATmMospur- 
nic Dust,* the problem is already golved. 











which pervades the convexity of this diurnal 


*See Silliman’ Journs, 
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That there is constantly (to use the words 
of my invaluable Essay,) falling upon this 
mundane sphere, an impalpable powder, 
which will eventually envelope all the in- 
habitants, and bury up the world, isa posi- 
tion hat, in my humble opinion, will hereaf- 
ter be doubted only by the grossest ignor- 
ance. From some cause, Mr. President, 
not yet developed, so greata quantity of this 
gaid Atmospheric Dust, was precipitated 
upon this region, about the 20th year of the 
ninth century, that it buried all the inhabi- 
tants in dusty oblivion; and the mounds 
whose history we are now investigating, 
were raised by the gales of olus, as they| 
wafted this impalpable powder upon the! 
huts of these North Polar emigrants.” 
With one of those self-complacent smiles 
thatnot unfrequently plays upon the counte- 
nance of a man, when elate with conscious 








superiority ; the Secretary resumed his seat. 
A mingled hum of contempt and admiration); 
resounded through the hall, for a few mo-); 
ments, until the Vice-President, not a little | 
piqued with the interruption, recommenced || 
his detail of facts. 

4th. “I hold in my hand a brick-bat, 
found in the neighbourhood of a mound near 
Circleville, Ohio. Reasoning from analogy 
therefore, 1 maintain that the ancient in- 
habitants of this country, must have under- | 
‘stood the manufacture of bricks, and lived || 
in brick houses. | 

5th. They possessed the art of embalm- 
ing: id the Egyptians; and as the gar- 
den den was within the limits of the! 
United States, it follows that the Egyptians || 














were lineal descendants of the primeval in-|| conclusively shown that the Pyramids of 
Egypt, were built by a race of men whose| 


habitants of this region. 

6th. They were astronomers: for proof, ob-, 
serve the mathematical exactness of the) 
lines of their military works. i 

7th. Here is an earthern-ware Urn, dug | 
up near Natchez. Onthe superior surface |, 
there isan image of the sun and moon; ergo, | 
they were idolaters and worshipped those || 
laminaries. 

8th. They were descendants of Adam 
and Eve. For proof, see the distant simili- 
tude between mother Eve, as described in 
Paradise Lost, and the embalmed female on 
the marble slab before us.” 

“Non Sequitur, Mr. President,” exclaim- 
ed a gigantic member, starting up with an 
air of great earnestness from behind a pile 
of skulls, that had hitherta hid him fro 
my view, “for itis a well established fact, 























according to Gall and Spurzheim, that the’ 
organs of developement on the osseous com-| 
pages of the cranium, are externally ob-| 
vious upon every individual of the same! 
species. I hold,Sir, in my hands a fossil 
skull, and the skull of a Tartar chief; by 
an examination of the occiput and sinciput, 
it will be perceived, that the protuberances, 
exuberances, lumps and bumps, on each, are 
uniform ia their correspondence; and con- 








secutive in their developement: it is there- 
fore'a logical deduction, according to the 
rules of the phrenological science, that the 
former inhabitants of these Mississippi 
states, were descended lineally, laterally and 
collaterally, from the Asiatic Tartars.” 

With a sly contemptuous sneer at the 
pompous Phrenologist, the impatient Vice- 
President again resumed his interesting de- 
tail... 

9th. “They were not a commercial peo- 
ple, otherwise they would have cut a ggnal 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio river. 

10th. It is evident that they knew the 
use of that element, familiarly called fire, 
from my having discovered several dilapi- 
dated brick chimnies, along the banks of 
the Ohio, below the Scioto. 

11th. From a comparison of the bones of 
the little fingers of a Pattawatomie chief, 
with those of the samekind, found in atumu- 
lus at Marietta, it appears that the ancient 
inhabitants of this country, were smaller in 
size than the present aboriginals.” «That’s 
not true!” bawled a little fat wheezing philo- 
sopher,as he clambered into his chair, in or- 
der to catch’ the President’s eye, by over- 
looking the Phrenologist’s pile of skulls; 
‘for mental and physical deterioration, both 
among men and animals-are positions, Mr. 
Pregident, the demonstration of which is 
among the plainest axioms of mathematical 


probabilities; therefore, my very renowned 
| friend who deals so largely in Antiquarian 
\ facts, is utterly mistaken in his last propo- 
| Sition. 


In the tenth volume of my Essays 
on Irremediable Deterioration, I have, Sir, 


height exceeded three score and ten feet. 
Even as late sir, as the Trojan war, (accord- 
ing to the immortal Homer,) the Grecians 
were some baker’s dozen of feet in stature. 
Now Sir, the correspondences of deteriora- 
tion between men and animals are uniform, 
therefore, I assert that the western tumuli, 


are nothing more than hillocks, raised in| 


former days, by quadrupeds (vulgarly called 
ants,) which at that period of the world at- 
tained to the present size of our hogs. Yes 
Mr. President, such has been the fatal effect 
of deterioration, that the little ants now in 
existence, would be half a day, in winding 
their ‘tardy course over a protuberance 
which their progenitors raised in half an 
hour. And sir, itis my deliberate opinion, 


Mthat Jong before my Essays, shall pass to a 


second edition, all concatenated beings will 
“grow small by degrees and lamentably 
less, until they will imperceptibly vanish 
from this terrestial theatre of luxury, dis- 
ease and retrocessive deterioration.” “Not 
your ‘very renowned friend,’ by Jupiter,’ 
bawled the gndignant Vice-President, rising 
in great haste,—shaking his bundle of facts 
in a threatening manner, and casting some 





significant looks towards the exhausted de- 


teriorationist, as he was gradually sinking 
behind the pyramid of skulls. The cry of 
«“order!—order!” however restrained the 
further ebulition of angry feelings; and com- 
posing the muscles of his face, the Vice- 
President was about to proceed with his 
narration,—-—when suddenly, a strange thrill- 
ing sensation pervaded the grand assem- 
bly: the taper waxed dim, and its phospho- 
rescent gleams, shed a cadaverous hue 
throughout the hal A momentary dark- 
ness succeeded, which was instantly dispelled 
by an intense glow of light, exhibiting to the 
astonished philosophers, a huge antique fi- 
gure standing on the middle of the table, 
with long blanched hair and grisley beard,— 
deeply sunken eyes, and hollow cheeks,— 
bloodless and withered lips, on which play- 
ed a sneer of ineffable coniempt,—and 
motley garments of fur, dank with the eter- 
nal storms that beat upon Chimborazo’s 
brow. 

Horror and grim amazement seized upon 
every one, a8 the Demon of Antiqutty look- 
|ed malignantly around. He spoke not, but 
| turned his blear and ghastly eyes for a mo- 
| ment ‘upon the President ; and then, wheeling 
to the right about, he made a vigorous lunge 
with his ponderous cudgel, at the astonished 
Vice-President. A scene of indiscribable 
confusion instantly ensued: the huge table 
was overthrown;——books and skulls and 
beads, and periwinkle shells and sages, in an 
instant lay commingled together; and the in- 
numerable relics of past ages, were tum- 
bled from their places, and broken into a 
thousand fragments. Each trembling virtu- 
oso seized in his alarm, upon some favorite 
relic, and pressed closely upon the heels of 
the retreating President,—who had grap- 
pled up his favorite remains of Babylonish 
art, and sped hastily away.—The noise and 
confusion of the flight at length aroused me 
from my slumbers. My limbs were stiffen- 
ed with the cold dews of evening;—all 
'was silence around; and the beauteous God- 
dess of night, was just rising over the eas- 
| tern hills, and casting her silver beams upon 
ithe quiet city. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 








The note in which the following was inclosed, 
mentions that it is the account of an event 
which really occurred to the writer as related. 


tila 
I sailed from New Orleans in the begin- 
ning of Feb. 182-, in a small Schooner, 
bound for New York. We descended the ri- 
ver without any accident, and went to sea 
with a fine breeze; we had favourable winds 
and good weather for the first five days. 
On the morning of the sixth, it began to 
cloud up; as the day wore away the gloom 
increased, and when the night set in, it was 
as intensely dark as I ever remember to 
have seen it. The novelty and interest of 











my situation prevented me from turning in;. 





the scene was awfully grand—the rolling 
of the thunder could just be distinguished 
above the roaring of the waves, and the 
vivid flashes of lightning dispersed for a 
moment the gloom, and showed the raging 
waters around us. I continued walking the 
deck with the captain, who was relating to 
me some of the many dangers and difficul- 
ties, that a life of thirty years on the ocean 
had subjected him to. He had been thrice 
shipwrecked, and twice captured by the en- 
emy in the last war with England. He 
was a good seaman, and had all the virtues 
and vices of a sailor. We continued on deck 
some time, the wind had now increased to a 
gale. The waves ran mountain high and 
our little vessel danced over them in fine 
style, when accidentally casting my eye o- 
ver her side I thought I perceived some- 
thing dark moving in the water, I pointed it 
out to the Captain; who no sooner saw it 
than with an exclamation of terror and des- 
pair he cried “we are all lost,” and sprung 
to the binnacle for his trumpet. 1 saw in an 
instant our danger; it was a large ship with 
all her sails set bearing full upon us. I 
knew if she struck us our destruction was 
inevitable, she would pass over us in a mo- 
ment, the people on her deck would be 
scarce sensible ofthe events and we should 
be buried in the ocean without the least 
possibility of relief. The captain twice 
raised his trumpet to hail her, but fright 
and despair made him mute; I snatched it 
from him and in a voice rendered superna- 
turally loud by the danger of my situation, 
and which was heard even above the roar- 
ing of the waves, I hailed her with “star- 
board your helm.” In an instant after, I 
heard the officer on her deck, in a voice 
scarsely less loud than mine, pass the word 
of “hard a-starboard;” in another moment 
she past us with the velocity of lightning, 
her huge bulk and lofty sails casting a still 
deeper gloom over the deck of our little 
vessel. She rolled in the chasm occasioned 
by the passing of the vast body so nigh her, 
and nearly upset. I sank ondeck overcome 
’ by the intensity of my feelings and deprived 
as it were of the power of motion. I recover- 
ed myself and approached our captain, he 
was standing in the same position as before 
the vessel had passed us and appeared to be 
insensible to the objects around him. I spoke 
to him but he answered me not, I shook him, 
and he aroused as from a stupor or reverie. 
{it was some time before his mind resum- 
ed her empire, and he afterwards told me, 
that in all his danger, and perils, and when 
death stared him in the face,and deliverance 
seemed impossible, he was never so impress- 
ed with the certainty of his destruction as 
at that moment. As for me, I shall never 


forget my feelings on that eventful night, 

and cannot even now look back without 

horror on the danger of my situation. 
CHARLEY RAMBLE. 
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Mr Epitor:— 
As I observe that you seem to place great 
confidence in Hunter’s statements respecting 
the Indians, I am induced to call your atten- 
tion to the following passage ; since I suppose 
that you agree with the author in the opini- 
on that the Indian women enjoy much more 
happiness than we have been accustomed to 
suppose.—— 


“The visits of the women are more fre- 
quent; continue longer and are not often par- 
ticularized; consequently the conversations 
on these occasions are more general and 
brisk; otherwise they do not materially dif- 
fer from those of the men. Their conversa- 
tions, as in civilized life, turn in general on 
the incidents of the day, and their deviations 
from them, relate mostly to subjects calcu- 
lated to attract the attention, excite the cu- 
riosity, @nd stimulate the ambition of the 
germinating warriors, whose education, as 
repeatedly remarked, seems constantly to 
engross their solicitude. They are very em- 
ulous of excellence; hence to praise every 
thing relating to themselves is one*of the 
favourite topics of conversation among fe- 
male visitors. J have frequentlyS\nown 
them dispute who had the bravest husbands, 
whose sons were the most valiant in war 
and the chase, or the swiftest runners and 
most able to bear fatigue and hunger. They 
also frequently boast that they can carry the 
heaviest burthen, make the best canoe, and 
raise the best corn. These conversations 
as well as those of the men are generally 
confined to those present, and when they do 
speak of those who are absent, it is of such 
as have recently lost friends, or experienced 
some other misfortune which appropriately 
calls forth an expression of their sympathies. 
Back-biting, or talking ill of those not pres- 
ent, is ranked by them amongst the blackest 
of their crimes; and is never practised or |is- 
tened to by any who have claims to a good 
character.” 


of happiness such ignorant wretches can 
possibly enjoy—without any of the pleasures 
of scandal—obliged to speak well if they 
speak at all of their absent friends—to 
praise their husbands and boast of being a- 
ble to labour. I hope you do not recommend 
such savage examples to us: what pleasure 
do you suppose our parties & our visits would 
give us if we should follow them. For my 
part Inow think your squaws more savage 
than I thought them before reading the 
book, for who could possibly conceive of a- 
ny set of beings so stupid as not to admit 
scandal among their amusements! As I now 
find it to be a mark of civilization and refine- 
ment of manners] am determined to cul- 
tivate it more than ever—if possible—and 
let it be seen that altho’ we live in a coun- 
try so lately inhabited by the Indians, there 








Now I should be glad to know what kind 


are some of us who know better than to a- 
dopt any of their customs, that we can slan- 
der our neighbours as fluently as the most 


———— 
polished ladies in older countries—that we 
re no more proud of our husbands than the 
most refined ladies in Christendom, and that 
we despise the idea of labouring or making 
ourselves useful as heartily as if we were li- 
ving in New-York, Philadelphia, or Boston. 
*MARIA. 


SELECTIONS. 








On the ancient state of letters in England, 


There was ‘a time in this kingdom, when 
letters were so low, that whoever could 
prove himself, in a court of justice, able to 
read a*verse in the New Testament, was 
vested with the highest privileges; and a 
clergyman, who knew any thing of gram- 
mar, was looked upon as a prodigy. In 
those enlighted days,a rector of a parish, 
we are told, going to law with his parish- 
ioners abcut paving the church, quoted this 
authority as from St. Peter—paveant illi, 
non paveam ego; which he construed, they 
are to pave the church, not I: and this was al- 
lowed to be good law by a jidge, who was 
an ecclesiastic too. Alfred the Great com- 
plained, towards the ninth century, that 
“from the Humber tothe Thames there was 
not a priest, who understood the Liturgy in 
his mother-tongue, or could translate the ea- 
siest piece of Latin:” and a correspondent 
of Abelard, about the middle of the twelfth, 
complimenting him upon a resort of pupils 
from all countries, says, that “even Britain, 
distant as she was, sent her savages to be 
instructed by him.” 


If the clergy had then, as they are said to 
have had, all the learning among them- 
selves, what a blessed state must the laity 
have been in? And so indeed it appears: for 
there is extant an old act of parliament, 
which provides, that a nobleman shall be en- 
titled to the benefit of his clergy, even though 
jhe cannot read: and another law, cited by 
Judge Rolls in his Abridgement, sets fosth, 
that “the command of the sheriff to his of- 
ficer, by word of mouth, and without wri- 
ting, is good; for it may be, “that neither the 
sheriff nor his officer can write or read.* 
Who can say, that such halcyon times may 
not return! When we contemplate the ig- 
norance and dissipation of the great, whom 
the little are sure to follow: when we con- 
‘sider not only their neglect, but even con- 
\tempt, of letters; their gambling, and low 
amusements; their luxury; the avarice, 
meanness, and selfishness, which prevail 
among them—when we consider all this, 
and more, can we forbear to exclaim, that 
sign following signs lead on the mighty year? 





* Many charters are yet extant, where persons 
of greateminence, and even kings, have affixed 
the sign of the cross, because not able to write or 
read—whence the term of signing, instead of 

Secribing. 








You had better leave them to fight it out. 

A certain old Roman being come 
Greece as Proconsul, assembled the philo- 
sophers at Athens, and offered to assist in 
settling their disputes, and bringing at last 
an agreement in their opinions: upon which 
“they all a@greed,” says Tully, “in laughing 


at him for his pains.” This was pleasant, 
and no harm ensued; but it is far from end- 
ing thus in general. 

To interfere with parties who quarrel, 
with what good meaning soever, is always a 
nice and delicate affair; and, instead of ef- 
fecting the service intended, is usually re- 
warded with contempt or ill treatment.— 
Pray neighbour, don’t beat your wife thus, 
said the man in the play, who humanely in- 
terposed upon a brute ofa husband But, 
says the wife turning short upon him, sup- 
pose Sir, that I have a mind to be beat: what 
business is that of yours? Aye, Sir, continu- 
ed the husband, what business is that of yours? 
And thus the storm increased, till the poor 
peace-maker was fairly driven off. 
Human nature, contemplated upon a larger 
scale, shews &self precisely thus. In the 
civil wars of France between the Frondeurs 
and Mazarins, the famous Christina of Swe- 
den “had a strong desire to interpose. She 
offered her mediation,” says the historian, 
“which nobody wanted. She wrote to the 
Prince of Conde, to the Parliament, to the 
Duke of Orleans, &c. The cardinal did 
not thank her; the Queen was still less sa- 








tisfied; and the public opinion was, that by 
intermeddling in an aflair, which no way 
concerned her, she had acted contrary to 
decorum, and to her dignity. Hence the 
cool reception she met with at the court, 
when she passed through France after her 
abdication.” 
, Ans 

Of Vanity and Lies ——Vanity and lies 
are often joined together by Solomon; and} 
what so naturally accompanies vanity, as 
hes? The vain man’s aim is, upon all oc- 
casions, to appear bigger than the life, as 
the painters say; and his immediate object, 
like that of Bayes in the Rehearsal, to ele-| 
vate and surprise. For this sole purpose he 
will tell the most stupendous lies about him- 
self, his family, his fortune, &c.—He will 
sometimes go farther¥ he will also perform 
actions, from which even self-preservation 
should naturally restrain him: and I have 
seen an aspirant after this sort of celebrity, 
gallop on horseback down a flight of stone 
stairs, purely to make me wonder how he 
durst do it. 

te 

Human perfection not in ‘nature-—Lord 
Chesterfield tells his son, in one of his let- 
ters to him, that he “shall dissect and ana- 
lyse him with a microscope, so as to discov- 
er the least speck or blemish.” Lord 
Chesterfield was not altogether in earnest 
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so it is, however, that men seriously dissect | 
and anylyse one another. They over- 
look the great and good in a character “ 
composition, and dwell upon foibles, imper-) 
fection, and infirmities. 


surve 
oe 
building: not pink and peep about for aSpe- 
rites upon the surface, or irregularities 
among the minute; but contemplate the 
magnitude, strength, and form of the whole 
with the beauty and proportion arising from 
all the parts. By their way of criticising 
and censuring it should seem as if all men 
were to be what Paterculus makes the first 
Scipio to have been; who, he says, “did ne- 
ver, in his whole life, either say, or do, or 
think any thing, but what was highly ex- 
cellent, and to be commended.” Such a 
style might suit the writer, who was to ex- 
tol the virtues of Tiberius and Sejanus; but 
mankind assuredly are notso formed: they 
are 4mixtureof qu 
whose good shall be fornd to overbalance 
his bl. 
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SATURDAY, J. JANU: ARY 24, 1824. 


Tae Concert given by the Eurenrrias | 


Society, last evening, for the benetit of the 


Greeks, was honored by a more numerous || 
and respectable audience than has ever 
been collected in this City upon any occa- 
sion. The address by General Harrison, || 





the speaker, and called forth in the hear-| 
jers, the generous glow which the on teem an| 
feels in Freedoms glorious cause.” Of the | 
| performances of the Society, it is sufficient) 


| 


| 


| 


|to say, that they would have done honour to| 


any performers, however eminent. The 
Ode, written for the occasion, was sung in a 
masterly style and produced an effect so 
| powerful as to remind us of the excitement 
said to be produced by the bards of ancient 
Greece. 

The amount collected, we have not yet 
| ascertained ;it will doubtless be a respecta- 
ble sum. 


| 


—>— 
LORD BYRON’S «ISLAND.” 
A POEM. 
We have supplied our poetical depart- 
ment, to day, with a few pages of Lord 
|Byron’s last publication, “Tae Isnanp, or 


just come to hand—and of which no partic- 
ular account has yet reached Cincinnati.—- 























But this +s -base, || 
injurious, cruel malignity. They should | 
and examine each other, as they | 
survey and examine a noble pile of, 


ities; and happy is he, | 
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was delivered with spirit and feeling, and | 
received with enthtsiasm—it evinced in| 


Christian and hisComrades,”—which has 


The story is adopted partly from Captain 
Bligh’s voyage to Otaheite, in 1788; and, 
partly from Marriner’s account of the T'on- 


——————SSSa 
ga Islands;—-and is sufficiently interesting, 
in itself, to deprive the author of any apolo- 
gy on that score, for whatever defects may 
be visible in the performance. 

His Lordship has here returned, with 
some success, to the heroic measure of 
«“ Tue Corsatn;” but we fear he has too long 
been debasing himself with the splendi! 
ribaldry of ‘Don Juan, ever wholly to re 
gain the purer power and pathos of his 
earlier muse. Some portions of the present 
poem, however, are not unworthy of the 
genius which painted in such glowing col- 
ours the loves and sufferings of Conrad and 
Medora;—and will lay claim, we think to 
more general admiration than either of his 
late unearthly—or unactahle—Dramas. 

The chief exceptions to which the poem 
seems to be liable, are—the occasional 
roughness of language with which it is dis- 
figured,---and the unsuccessful attempt ot 
the author to rival Mr. Crabbe, in the low- 
life picture of Ben Bunting, and his com- 
panions. 


— 

As the piece entitled the Antiquaries of 
the West, may be supposed to contain allu- 
| Sions to some eminent and valuable men ot 
j our Country, it may be proper to remark 
that our intention is always to avoid person- 
alities by which the feelings of any individ- 
|ual may be wounded. But im the present 
case we cannot suppose that men of so ex 
|, alted minds as those referred to, can be at- 
| fected otherwise than as by any other good 
| natured pleasantry in which they would join 
|| the laugh altho’ themseives the subject of it 
They are by this time aware of the tax they 
must pay for being eminent, and a concious 
ness of their own value in society makes 
them pay it with cheerfulness. It would 
be thinking more lightly of them than we 
have ever done, to suppose that a piece of 
light and playful humour could affect them 
unfavorably, 
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We beg leave to call the attention of our 
medical readers to the following Circular, 
from the Lexington Medical Society, in rela- 
tion to the late autumnal fever, which visit- 
ed so severely many districts of the west- 
ern country. The subject is one of great 
moment, and should engage the particular 
attention of the medical profession. 

To be enabled to combat successfully a 
disease, in many respects so new in its 
type and so fatal in its consequences, will 
require, perhaps, the collected observation 
and experience which the physicians who 
encountered it, may have made upon its or 
igin, treatment, and termination. 

We are pleased that an association £0 
well qualified for the task, as the Lexington 
Medical Society, should have embarked in 
an object so important. To be successful, 
however, in their investigation, they must 
have the co-operation of the physicians 




















Generally. 





We hope those of our city will 
cheerfully respond to the enquiries of the 
Cireular. 


CIRCULAR. 


Lexington, Ky. 28th Dec. 1823. 

SIR—The Lexington Medical Society, 
desirous of collecting and comparing differ- 
ent accounts of the late autumnal fever, has 
ordered us io submit to the Physicians of the 
Western and Southern sfates, and, especial- 
ly, to those of Kentucfty, the following in- 
quiries: 

1. At what time did the late epidemic 
cominence and terminate? Was it prece- 
ded or succeeded by any unusual forms of 
disease? Did it effect or spare any parti- 
cular class of persons, or those of a certain 
age or sex, more than another? 

2. What were its characteristic symp- 
toms? Did they vary in the progress of the 
epidemic? Did they in any instance mani- 
fest an identity with those of the Yellow Fe- 
ver of our maritime Cities and the West In- 
dies?. What were the morbid appearances 
upon the dissection of those who died? 

3. What was the most successful plan of 
cure? Was blood-letting useful? What 
methods of treatment appeared to be pre- 
judicial? 

4. In what situtions was the disease most 
prevalent? Did it chiefly prevail in the 
country, and the smaller towns? Was it 
more common and violent in dry and eleva- 
ted situations than in the neighbourhood of} 
rivers? Did topographical circumstances | 
vary its type, and the indications of cure? 
Finally, was there any thing in the condi- 
tion of the season which can throw light on 
the origin of the disease, or account for its 
extensive prevalence? 

Answers to these questions are respect- 
fully solicited at as early a period as may 
be convenient. Communications may be 
addressed to Dr. Dante, Drake, President 
of the Society. P 

Signed, by order of the Society, 
SAMUEL BROWN,.™. D. 


W. H. RICHARDSON, M. D.S Committee. 
DANIEL DRAKE, ™. D. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 
NOTICES. 


E. Buss. & E. Wire of New York, have 
in press “A Winter in Washington or the 
Seymour Family” a novel in 2 vols; 

ALso a work in 1 vol. 8vo. entitled the 
Present State of England, in regard to Agri- 
culture Trade and Finance, with a compa- 
rison ofthe prospects of England and France. 
By Joseph Lowe Esqr. 

Tue 8th No. of the New York Medical 
and Physical Journal, and the 25th No. -of 
the American Medical Recorder, edited by 
Samuel Calhoun M. D. have just been pub- 









LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Lorp Byron has in press anew Drama 
called “the Deformed, Transformed, Cari- 
tos 12, 13 and 140f Don Juan are also an- 
nounced. 





Forty Poetical Addresses, have been pre- 
sented to the managers of the New Orleans 
Theatre for the premiums lately offered. 


A new play is in rehearsal at the Phila- 
delphia Theatre, written by a Gentleman 
of that City. 


Tue first number of the American Month- 
ly Magazine, edited by D. Mc’Henry, has 
lately been published in Philadelphia. 


Goopwin’s History of the Commonwealth 
of England, is expected to be soon published. 
Its principal object will be to rescue from 
undeserved obloquy, the characters and 
acts of those leaders who had the direction 
of public affairs in England from 1640 to 
1660. 


Tue following works are expected to be 
soon published in Great Britain. 

Tue private correspondence of the late 

Wm. Cowper in 2 vols. 8vo. 


A new volume of poems by Bernard 
Barton. 


Batavian Anthology, or specimens of the 
Dutch poets with remarks on the poetical 
literature and language of the Netherlands, 
by J. Bowering and H. S. Vandyck. 


Trave s in the interior of Southern Afri- 
ca, by W. J. Burchell. 2d vol. 


A Tale of Paraguay, by R. Southey. 


Points of misery with illustrations by R. 
Cruikshank. 


Memorrs of Samuel Pepys Esgqr. Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. 


History of of Ancient and Modern Wines 
by D. Henderson. 


Tae catalogue of the last Literary fair at 
Leipzig (Germany) contains the names of 
2957 new works since the previous fair of 
Sept. 1822. Ofthis number 190 are novels. 
484 Theological treatises. 136 works of| 
Jurisprudence. 1550n Medicine. 308 on 
Education. 184 on the Belles Lettres-— 
150 on History. 137 on Natural Sciences. 
378 Poetica! and Literary. 215 on Poli- 
ticks. 159 Periodical publications. 30 on 
Philosophy. 32 on the Military art, &c.— 
It is remarked that at almost every fair the 
number of Theological works exceeds that 
of any other description. 


Manu facture of salt. In an essay on salt 
by Dr. J. Van Renssellaer, it is statec that 
1,200,000 Bushels are annually manufactu- 
red in the U.S. of which the State of New- 
York alone furnishes more than one half. 





lished. 


4,000,000 Bushels are annually imported. 


Tue Painter and his Wife, by Mrs. Opie. | <q) appearance of plenty and happiness in the 






SU MMARY. 


Ir is said inthe London papers that a 
Congress of Ministers is to be assembled 
at Petersburgh to regulate the affairs of the 
East, and another at Paris for the affairs of 
the South American Colonies. 

The accounts respecting the intentions of 
France on the subject of an attempt to re- 
conquer the Spanish Colonies are very con- 
tradictory. 

Tue last accounts from the Greeks, are 
very satisfactory. They have obtain some 
very important advantages over the Turks. 
Gen. Mina had arrived in England. 

The King of France is in ill health, and 
his recovery is considered doubtful. 


ed 
ANECDOTES. 








The effects of no Government.— Colonel 
Barre, the Celebrated friend of the rights 
of America in the British Parliament, in tra- 
velling through this country, some years pre- 
vious to the revolutiou, paid a visit to the go- 
vernor of Connecticut, of whom he madeen- 
quires respecting the constitution of the coun- 
try. His excellency informed him that, lite- 
rally speaking, there was no government 
whatever; that as to his power, he was amere 
cypher; that the legislature met only towran- 
gle aud do nothing; in a word, it was mere 
anarchy and cofffusion, whenever any active 
step was to be taken; and that, upon the 
whole, the people generally governed them- 
selves, by every man doing as he pleased — 
The conversation changed; and the colonel 
spoke of the face of the country, the improve 
|ments every where visible; and the univer 


‘fields, dwellings, and clothing of the people. 
;The governor assented and said he believed 
‘there was hardly a country in the world that 


excelled it in all those particulars. Such, 


| said the colonel, were the effects of the no 
| government he had just expatiated upon. 
—~—>— 

The Laurel exchanged for the Willow.— 
When general Gates was about setting out 
from Virginia for the purpose of taking the 
command ofthe southern army, his old friend 
and fellow soldier, general Charlies Lee, 
waited on him to take leave, and pressing 
him by the hand, requested him to bear in 
|mind, that the laurels he won in the north 
must not be exchanged for the willow of the 
south. 
dr 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue poetical article by “M” we should 
be vlad ‘. have revised by the author. 
Pieces written in that style although they 
muynave attraction from the appearance of 
ha, careless compositions, ought not to be 
so in reality. Carelessness in writing is al- 
waysa fault. “M” has talents sufficient -> 
enable him to write well, by care and atten- 
tion they may ke improved, by haste ang 
carelessness they will be deteriorated. 














ODE. — 





Sung at the Concert of the Euterpeian Society, 
for the benefit of the Greeks: written for the 
occasion, by amember of the Society. 


Air—-Merseitiois Hymy. 
Freedom’s flag again is streaming 
O’er her native Classic Land, 
Freedom’s star again is beaming, 
Thousands rise at her command ; 
See the light from Heaven descending, 
The God of War in terror speaks, 
Minerva o’er her altar’s bending, 
Proclaims deliverance to the Greeks. 
Arise, ye brave, arise! 
The voice of vengeance cries— 
Marchon, march on, by Victory led 
To Liberty or Death. 


Darkness long had spread around thee, 
Scourg’d and crush’d by many a foe; 
In ruthless chains, vppression bound thee, 
Sunk among’ thy ruins low ; 
But now from sleep of ages waking, 
Again thy dawn of glory shines, 
Tyravt hordes, thy Jand forsaking, 
No more pollute thy sacred shrines. 
To arms, to arms, ye brave! 
Your swords in triumph wave! 
March on, march on, by Victory led 
To Liberty or Death.g 


Learning shall ope again her treasure, 
Art shall try her matchless skill ; 
Genius, Beauty, Love and Pleasure, 
Once more, her groves and temples fill; 
Poets, Orators and Sages, 
Again shall charm the captive throng, 
The Muse, whoselyre has slept for ages, 
Shall weave her long forgotten song ; 
Awake, awake, ye brave! 
Your bleeding country save! 
March on, march on, by Victory ied 
To Liberty or Death. 


See the Turk in terror flying! 
Greece no longer bears.a slave, 
Tyranny is prostrate lying, 
Freedom triumphs o’er his grave— 
Land of arts and Classic story ! 
Columbia greets thee with applause ; 
Beholds with joy thy deeds of glory, 
Andsbares with thee the sacred cause; 
All hail! all hail! ye brave! 
Let Freedom’s banner wave! 
March on, march on, by Victory led 
To Liberty or Death. 


—a——— 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


LINES 

Written on the last hour of the last day of 182@ 

Come pass round the bowl, Jet us drink to the 
health 

Of this city, the depot of beauty and wealth, 

For we boast, do we not? of our city’s success, 


And hail in full bumpers, “The Tyre of the 
West,” 






LITERARY GAZETTE. 






Our days are but fe our time is but brief, 

“And our moments are but too often fill’d up with 
grief; 

Yet we'll wrest, who would not? a few hours 
from care, 


Nor fear round the bow! té encounter him there. 


We'll be guided by good sober maxims to-mor- 
row, 

But we’ve met here this night, to drown deep 
every sorrow, 

For we hope, who does not? all our follies will 
céase 

And the next year be spent in good order and 
peace. 


Thus we wind up the old year, and commence 
on the new, 


May health, honour and fortune each comrade 
pursue, 

And we’ll meet if we can, this day twelve months 
again, 

To renew the same feast, so adieu until then. 
CHARLEY RAMBLE, 
eS 

FROM LORD BYRON’S ISLAND. 
Thus rose a song—the harmony of times 
Before the winds blew Europe o’er these climes. 
True, they had viees—such are Nature’s growth; 
But only the Barbarian’s—we have both: 
The sordor of civilization, mixed 
With all the savage which man’s fall hath fixed. 
Who hath not seen Dissimulation’s reign, 
The prayersof Abel linked to deeds of Cain? 
Who such would see, may from his lattice view 
The Old World more degraded than the New,— 
Now new no more, save where Columbia rears 
Twin giants, born by Freedom to her spheres, 
Where Chimborazo, over air, earth, wave, 
Glares with his Titan eye, and sees no slave, 


Such was this ditty of Tradition’s days, 
Which to the dead a lingering fame conveys 
In song, where Fame as yet hath left no sign 
Beyond the sound, whose charm is half divine; 
Which leaves no record to the sceptic eye, 
But yields young History all to harmony; 
A boy Achilles, with the Centaur’s lyre 
In hand, to teach him te surpass his sire. 
For one long-cherished ballad’s simple stave, 
Rung from the rock, or mingled with the wa ve, 
Or from the bubbling streamlet’s grassy side, 
Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide, 
Hath greater power o’er each true heart and ear, 
Than all the columns Conquest’s minion’s rear ; 
Invites, when Hieroglyphics are a thente 
For sages’ labours or the student’s dream; 
Attracts, when History’s volumes are a toil,— 
The first, the freshest bud of Feeling’s soil. 


Such was this rude rhyme—rhyme isofthe rude 
But such inspir’d the Norseman’s solitude, 

Who came and conquered ; such, wherever rise 
Lands which mo foes destroy or civilize 

Exist : and what can our accomplished art 

Of verse do more than reach the awaken’d heart? 
And sweetly now those untaught melodies 

Broke the luxurious silence of the skies, 

The sweet siesta of a summer day, 








The tropic afternoon of Toobonai, 











When every flower was bloom, and air was balm, 
And the first breath began tojstir the palm, 

The first yet voiceless-wind to urge the wave 

All gently to refresh the thirsty cave, 

Where sat the songstress with the stranger boy,, 
Who taught her passion’s desolating joy, 

Too powerful over every heart, but most 

O’er those who know not how it may be lost ; 
O’er those who, burning in the new-born fire, 
Like martyrs revel in their funeral pyre, 

With such devotion tobur ecstacy, - 

That life knows no suéh Papture as to die: . 

And die they do; for earthly life has nought 
Match’d with that burst of nature,even in thought ¢ 
And all our dreams of better life above 

But close in one eternal gush of love. 


There sate the gentle savage of the wild,’ 
In growth a woman, though in years a child, 
As childhood dates within our colder clime, 
Where nought is ripened rapidly save crime; 
The infant of an infant world, as pure 
From Nature—lovely, warm and premature ; 
Dusky like Night, but Night with all her stars, 
Or cavern sparkling with its native spars; 
With eyes that were a language and a spell, 
A form like Aphrodite’s in her shell ; 
With all her loves around her on the deep, 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep; 
Yet full of life—forthrough her tropic cheek 
The blush would make its way, and all but speak ; 
The sun-born blood suffus’d her neck, and threw 
O’er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened wave 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 


Such was this daughter of the Southern Seas, 

Herself a billow in her energies, 

To bear the bark of others’ happiness, 

Nor feel a sorrow till their joy grew less; 

Her wild and warm yet faithful bosom knew 

No joy like what it gave; her hopes ne’er drew 

Aught from experience, that chill touchstone, 
whose 

Sad proof reduces all things from their hues : 

She feared no ill, because she knew it not, 

Or what she knew was soon—too soon—forgot : 

Her smiles and tears had passed as light winds pass 

O’er lakes to ruffle, not destroy, their glass, 

Whose depths unsearch’d, and fountains from the 
hill, 

Restore their surface, in itself so still, 

Until the earthquake tear the Naiad’s cave 

Root up the spring, and trample on the wave, 

And crush the living waters to a mass, 

The amphibious desert of the dank morass! 

And must their fate be hers? The eternal change 

But grasps humanity with quicker’range ; 

And they who fall, but fall as worlds would fall, 

To rise, if just a spirit o’er them all, 
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